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By and by, I entered the room of Egyptian mummies, of which there are a
good many, one of which (the body of a priestess,) is unrolled, except the
innermost layer of linen. The outline of her face is perfectly visible; and I
saw, too, some of the small bones of her toes. Mummies of cats, dogs, snakes,
and children, are in the wall-cases, together with a vast many articles of
Egyptian manufacture and use, even child[87]ren's toys; bread, too, in flat
cakes; grapes, that have turned to raisins, in the grave; queerest of all,
methinks, a curly wig, that is supposed to have belonged to a woman, together
with the wooden box that held it. The hair is brown, and the wig seems as
perfect as if it had been made for some now living dowager. From Egypt, we
pass into rooms containing vases and other articles of Grecian and Roman work-
manship, and funeral urns, and beads, and rings; none of them very beautiful.
I saw some splendid specimens, however, at a former visit, when I obtained
admission to a room not indiscriminately shown to visitors. What chiefly
interested me in that room, however, was a cast taken from the face of
Cromwell after death, representing a wide-mouthed, long-chinned, uncomely
visage, with a triangular English nose in the very centre; together with
various other curiosities, which I fancied were safe in my memory, but do
not know [now] come uppermost. To return to my to-day's progress through
the Museum, next to the classic rooms, are the collections of Saxon and
British, and early English antiquities, the earlier portions of which are not
very interesting to me, possessing little or no beauty in themselves, and in-
dicating a kind of life too remote from our own to be readily sympathized with.
Who cares for glass beads, and [88] copper brooches, and knives, spear-heads,
and swords, all so rusty that they look as much like pieces of old iron hoop as
anything else. The bed of the Thames has been a rich treasury of antiquities,
from the time of the Roman conquest downwards; it seems to preserve
bronze in considerable perfection, but not iron.

Among the medi-aeval relics, the carvings in ivory are often very exquisite
and elaborate. There likewise are caskets and coffers, and a thousand other old-
world ornamental works; but I saw so many, and such superior, specimens of
these things at the Manchester Exhibition, that I shall say nothing of them
here. The seal-ring of Mary Queen of Scots is in one of the cases; it must
have been a thumb-ring, judging from its size, and has a dark stone, engraved
with armorial bearings. In another case is the magic glass, formerly used
by Doctor Dee,47'6 and in which (if I rightly remember) used to be seen
prophetic visions, or figures of persons and scenes at a distance. It is a round
ball of glass or crystal, slightly tinged with a pinkish hue, and about as big
as a small apple, or a door-knob, or a little bigger than an egg would be, if it
were perfectly round. This ancient humbug kept me looking at it perhaps ten
minutes; and I saw my own face dimly [89] in it, but no other vision. Lastly,
I passed through the Ethnographical rooms; but I care little for the varieties
of the human race, all that is really important and interesting being found in
our own variety. Perhaps equally in any other. This brought me (though I